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McWAKON  AND  TIDINGS  CALL  FOR  "MORAL  CRUSADE  FOR  PEACE" 
TRUMAN  AND  ACHESON  DENY  TIME  IS  OPPORTUNE 


Following  close  on  the  heels  of  President  Truman's  announcement  that  the  United  States 
would  proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  which  may  be  a  thousand  times  more 
destructive  than  the  atom  bomb.  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  made  a  notable  speech  in  the  Senate  on  February  2.  According 
to  the  Senator,  the  world  must  choose  between  two  policies  —  one,  to  continue  the  "cold 
war"  for  a  generation,  striving  endlessly  to  contain  Russia’s  outward  pressure  and  pouring 
out  our  substance  to  stay  ahead  in  the  weapons  competition,  even  after  the  Kremlin  becomes 
armed  vrith  hydrogen  bombs;  or,  two,  to  accompany  the  decision  to  build  the  hydrogen  bomb 
"by  the  immediate  initiation  of  a  moral  crusade  for  peace  having  far  greater  potential 
effect  than  any  physical  weapon,  even  chunks  of  the  sun."  He  proposed  the  investment  of 
two-thirds  of  our  annual  armament  budget,  or  ten  billion  dollars  a  year,  for  five  years 
in  three  programs  —  President  Truman’s  Point  Four  proposal  for  technical  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  development  of  atomic  energy  everywhere  for  peace,  and  general 
economic  aid  and  help  to  all  countries,  including  Russia,  The  Senator  declared  in  pairt: 

"Such  a  global  Marshall  Plan  might  combine  with  the  marvelous  power  of  peacetime 
atomic  energy  to  generate  universal  material  progress  and  a  universal  cooperative 
spirit.  In  exchange  for  our  contribution  of  ten  billion  dollars  annually,  we 
would  ask:  (1)  general  acceptance  of  an  effective  program  for  international 
control  of  atomic  energy,  and  (2)  an  agreement  by  all  countries,  enforced  by  in¬ 
spection,  that  two-thirds  of  their  present  spending  upon  armaments  be  devoted 
toward  constructive  ends.  Administration  of  the  annual  ten  billion  dollars  which 
we  offered  to  make  available  would  be  carried  out  through  the  United  Nations," 

He  went  on  to  quote  Bernard  Baruch  in  l^Ub:  "\Ve  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  .  .  .  iii/e  must  elect  world  peace  or  world  destruction,"  The  Senator 
called  for  greatly  enlarging  the  Voice  of  America  in  telling  the  United  States  story  abroad 
by  radio,  and  by  millions  of  pan^hlets. 

Some  of  the  Weaknesses  in  the  McMahon  Proposal 

Efforts  for  peace  talks  would  be  launched  after  going  ahead  with  the  hydrogen  bomb  instead 
of  before.  His  plan  is  based  pretty  largely  on  the  Baruch  proposals  for  control  of  atomic 
energy,  which  have  not  proved  to  be  an  acceptable  formula  for  agreement.  Nor  did  he  tie 
into  his  proposal  the  development  of  the  United  Nations  into  a  world  federation  of  limited 
powers  which  would  be  adequate  to  the  task  of  working  out  the  process  of  disarmament. 

Senator  Tydings  Proposes  Disarmament  Down  to  Rifles 

On  February  6,  Senator  Millard  E,  Tydings  of  Maryland,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  appealed  to  President  Truman  to  call  a  world  conference  for  disarmament  in 
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conventional  as  well  as  atomic  weapons,  to  ''end  the  world's  nightmare  of  fear,  ,  ,  ,  Men 
are  taking  the  universe  apart.  If  civilization  and  humanity  are  to  find  security  they 
cannot  find  it  by  partial  disarmament,  but  only  by  complete  disarmament,"  except  for  rifles 
for  preserving  internal  order  vrithin  countries. 


Ke  reminded  the  bsnate  that  in  19U6  and  again  in  19U7  he  had  suggested  a  world  disarmament 
conference,  and  that  such  a  meeting  was  far  more  urgent  now  than  before  "if  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  an  era  in  which  a  single  bomb  will  kill  10,000,000  people  in  a  fraction  of  a  second." 
The  conference  wouxd  be  cailed  to  meet  in  Washington  and  outside  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  avoid  the  veto  and  the  deadlocks  ■vi.ich  have  developed  within  that  organization. 
In  another  long  speech  on  February  16  he  amplified  his  former  appeal. 


Secretary  of  State  Advises  Increasing  Strength 


Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  at  his  news  conference  on  February  8  discounted  the  value 
of  further  moves  to  find  a  basis  of  settlement  with  Russia  and  to  make  new  disarmament 
proposals.  He  stressed  that  agreements  with  Russia  were  useful  only  v/hen  they  registered 
existing  facts  and  explained  that  it  was  basic  United  States  policy  to  "build  situations 
which  will  extend  the  area  of  possible  agreement,  that  is,  to  create  strength  instead  of 
the  weakness  which  exists  in  many  quarters." 


"It  solves  nothing,"  replied  David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  U.S,  News  and  World  Report. 
"Rival  armament  races  usually  turn  into  wars.  When  governments  throw  up  the  sponge 
and  say  there  is  no  further  use  in  talking  to  one  another,  the  beginning  of  war  may 
be  expected  in  due  time,  ,  ,  ,  Instead  of  disparaging,  ,  .the  spirit  of  Senator 
mcli'ahon's  speech,  our  Government  should  be  appealing  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  join  us  in  a  renewed  effort  to  bring  peace."  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Lawrence 
called  for  American  leadership  in  organizing  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  in  a 
crusade  of  help  to  the  Russian  people. 


President  Bars  U.S.  -  Russian  Talks 


"We  shall  continue  to  examine  everj*  avenue,  every  possibility  of  reaching  real  agree¬ 
ment  for  effective  control,  ,  ,  ,  We  believe  the  United  Nations  is  the  proper  forum 
in  which  to  reach  such  an  agreement," 


Administration  and  State  Department  reluctance  to  make  any  major  moves  now  seems  to  stem 
from  at  least  three  considerations.  One,  the  extreme  difficulty  in  the  past  in  reaching 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Germanj'^,  Austria,  Japan,  control  of  atomic  energy,  or 
other  topics  under  negotiation,  and  their  fear  that  such  negotiations  at  this  time  might 
fail  with  disastrous  results.  Second,  a  determination  not  to  sell  out  other  nations  to 
further  Soviet  expansion.  Third,  a  conviction  that  Russia  now  is  militarily  verj’-  strong, 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  talk  until  the  United  States  has  increased  its  military  power, 
and  has  again  reached  military  supremacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  seem  to  feel 
that  they  are  consolidating  their  position,  and  that  time  is  on  their  side. 


V/here  Do  We  Go  P'rom  Here? 


In  the  present  impasse,  the  following  are  some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for 
consideration  as  to  which  might  be  the  most  feasible  or  promising. 


I 


President  Truman  in  his  Washington's  Birthday  speech  barred  talking  to  Russia  alone.  He 
said  George  Washington  knew  "that  there  were  times  when  the  use  of  force  to  defend  democ¬ 
racy  could  not  be  avoidea."  After  reiterating  United  Btates  support  of  the  majority 
(revised  Baruch)  proposals  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy,  he  opened  the  door  slightly  to 
possible  further  proposals  by  sajdng: 
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A  special  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  could  be  called  by  30  member 
nations  to  concentrate  on  efforts  for  disarmament. 

The  United  States  might  come  forv/ard  with  a  drastic  over-all  plan  of  reduction  of  all  arma¬ 
ments  along  the  lines  of  the  Tydings  proposal,  instead  of  standing  on  the  rejected  Baruch 
proposals.  Vje  migl'it,  for  instance,  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  standstill  agreement 
vdth  the  Soviet  Union  which  would  seek  to  stop  the  making  of  atomic  bombs  and  place  the 
present  stockpiles  under  United  Nations  seal  pending  their  destruction. 

The  United  States  Congress  could  take  the  lead  in  declaring  that  it  is  a  fundamental 
objective  of  United  States  foreign  policy  to  work  in  the  direction  of  a  v/orld  federation 
capable  of  carrying  out  a  disarmament  program. 

Nations  outside  the  two  pov/er  blocs,  such  as  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  might  be  encouraged 
to  use  their  good  offices  in  exploring  various  alternatives. 

Harold  B.  Stassen  suggested  a  top  level  conference  of  the  United  States,  Russia,  England, 
and  France  along  with  the  President  of  the  United  Nations  on  some  neutral  ground  such  as 
Stockholm,  Helsinki,  or  Vienna. 

The  C.1,0.,  in  a  statement  to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  said: 

"The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  believes  that  this  nation  must  strive 
actively  and  constantly  to  achieve  genuine  disarmament  throughout  the  world.  The 
people  of  the  world  have  a  deep  longing  for  peace  and  stability.  They  look  to 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens  more  than  to  any  other  nation  for  leadership 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  permanent  peace  and  rising  living  standards,  .  .  . 

The  U  N  is  the  only  arena  for  adequate  discussion  and  action  on  civilization’s 
universal  hope  for  complete  disarmament  as  a  prelude  to  lasting  peace," 

The  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  on  February  18  called  for  an  inter-faith 
conference  on  Airierica’s  policy  in  regard  to  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs.  The  resolution 
said  in  part: 

"In  this  year  of  our  Lord  1950  the  Christian  churches  cannot  accept  in  silence  the 
prospect  of  mass  slaughter,  the  Christian  churches  cannot  be  callous  to  the  claims 
0  of  the  Gospel  message  they  preach  -  a  message  of  compassion,  and  the  oneness  of 

humanity  under  God,  Above  all,  Christians  must  not  stand  before  the  world  para¬ 
lyzed,  in  an  hour  of  crisis,  submissive  to  the  seeming  probability  of  widespread 
or  even  universal  annihilation.  Secular  wisdom  or  preoccupation  with  political 
method  are  not  enough  to  give  us  the  answers  we  desperately  need.  Let  the  church 
speak  that  men  may  regain  confidence  and  renew  hope  and  find  a  way  to  life  rather 
than  continue  to  stumble  on  the  way  to  death," 

I  Senators  Mci*lahon  and  Tydings  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  press  on  with  all  possible  vigor  in 
!  pushing  and  revising  their  proposals. 

If  people  are  sufficiently  determined,  will  not  governments  find  a  way? 

WOULD  EXTEND  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

:  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  has  introduced  S.  2920  to  extend  for  one  year  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  for  the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund.  During  the  year  we 
hope  that  some  appropriate  set-up  can  be  worked  out  by  the  U  N  so  that  the  longer  time 
programs  for  child  welfare  can  go  forward.  We  suggest  that  you  write  Senator  Taft,  your 
own  Congressman,  and  your  Senators,  urging  prompt  action  on  this  measure. 
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HOUSE  VOTE  ON  REVISED  POINT  IV  CLOSE  AT  HAND 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  just  completed  its  consideration  of  Point  IV, 
the  prooram  for  technicail  assistance  and  economic  development  suggested  by  President 
Truman  in  his  Januarj''  19149  Inaugural  Address. 

Point  IV  has  passed  through  many  stages.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  last  session 
which  emphasized  the  technical  assistance  aspects  of  a  program  to  be  carried  out  through  an 
American  governmental  agency.  The  program  was  of  such  small  dimension  and  limited  vision 
that  a  group  of  non-govemmental  organizations,  interested  in  the  long-term  and  broad  scale 
improvement  of  general  welfare,  joined  informally  and  made  an  effort  through  their  indivi¬ 
dual  channels  of  information  to  press  for  a  more  adequate  and  genuinely  multilateral  Point  I. 

The  present  form  of  the  program  is  a  new  bill,  H.  R.  73U6.  It  emphasizes  United  States  par 
ticipation  in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  and  provides  safeguards  in  any 
bilateral  arrangements.  It  does  not,  hov/ever,  tackle  the  problem  of  long-term  large-scale 
investments  vihich  will  be  needed  if  basic  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas;  it  is  primarily  a  vehicle  for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  information,  and 
for  this  purpose  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  H.ili.5  million. 

Your  Congressman  should  be  reminded  of  your  interest  in  this  legislation.  Write  this  week, 
for  the  bill  is  likely  to  be  debated  in  the  House  shortly.  Urge  support  of  H.  R.  73U6,  for 
it  is  a  good  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  See  the  enclosed  publicity  flyer  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Institute  for  important  information  on  Point  IV  possibilities. 

SENATE  ABOUT  TO  CONSIDER  LIBEltALIZED  D  P  LEGISLATION 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  under  Chairman  Pat  LlcCarran  of  Nevada  has  finally  reported 
on  H.  R.  I4567 ,  the  amendments  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  I9U8  as  they  were  passed  by 
the  House  last  session.  The  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  embodied  in 
the  report,  were  not  so  generous  as  the  House  bill  had  been  and,  in  some  instances,  were 
even  more  prohibitive  than  the  19i48  legislation.  However,  on  February  II4  three  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  issued  a  '‘minority  report,"  and  they  were  joined  by  four  others. 
This  "minority  report,"  now  supported  by  Senators  Ilagnuson  of  Washington,  Kefauver  of 
Tennessee,  O' Conor  of  Maryland,  Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  Kilgore  of  West  Virginia,  Ferguson 
of  Michigan,  and  Graham  of  North  Carolina,  v/ould  relieve  some  of  the  proposed  special 
quota  injustices,  re-establish  a  working  definition  of  displaced  persons,  and  would  not 
tamper  v/ith  the  administrative  procedure  —  all  changes  advocated  by  Senator  McCarran. 
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A  REAL  POINT  FOUR 

the  Best  Hope  of  the  I950’s 


The  Public  Affairs  Institute’s  BOLD  NEW  PROGRAM 


The  Point  Four  program  is  the  topic  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow.  It  will  continue  to  be  the  topic  for  a  great 
many  more  tomorrows.  To  insure  success  for  this  plan 
of  international  mutual  assistance  and  its  great  promise 
of  extended  peace  and  world  health,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  a  full  understanding  of  the  proposals  which  are 
being,  and  will  be  debated  more  fully  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  (HR  7346),  the  legislatures  of  the  world  and 
in  the  chambers  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  Public  Affairs  Institute  offers  an  analysis  of  Point 
Four.  The  BOLD  NEW  PROGRAM  series,  composed 
of  eight  pamphlets  reaches  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

Authors  and  titles  follow  .  .  . 

I .  A  Policy  and  Program  for  Success,  by  Dewey  Anderson  and 
-  Stephen  Raushenbush. 


2.  Two-Thirds  of  the  World,  by  Harold  R.  Isaacs. 

3.  Groundwork  for  Action,  by  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke  and 
others. 

4.  Engineers  of  World  Plenty,  by  James  Rorty. 

5.  People,  Food  and  Machines,  by  Stephen  Raushenbush. 

6.  Helping  People  Help  Themselves,  by  Wallace  J.  Campbell  and 

Richard  Y.  Giles.  • 

The  Adjustment  of  Industry,  by  Willard  Z.  Park. 

7.  Foreign  Aid  and  Our  Economy,  by  Seymour  E.  Harris. 


8.  Where  Is  the  Money  Coming  From?  by  Morris  S.  Rosenthal. 


A  complete  set  of  the  eight  studies,  ready  for  distribution 
in  March,  may  be  secured  for  $2.50.  Order  from  the: 

Public  Affairs  Institute 

312  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.  E. 

Washington  3,  D.  C. 

Name  .- . . . . .  .  . . . . . 

Address . . . . . 


Send . sets  of  BOLD  NEW  PROGRAM  at  $2.50  each. 
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FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

1000  Eleventh  Street.  N.W.  Washington  I,  D.  C.  Telephone:  STerling  3711 


STATEMENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  POLICY  FOR  1950 


The  general  purpose  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  to  assist  members  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  and  like<minded  citizens  to  contribute  effectively  in  the  process  of  shaping  important  decisions 
by  Congress  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  on  causes  which  Friends  have  at  heart. 

Friends  are  concerned  today,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  that  governments  shall  act  wisely  and  justly  in 
furtherance  of  the  well-being  of  people,  toward  the  creation  of  a  true  world  community,  and  for  the  elimination  of 
the  institution  of  war  and  militarism.  The  Committee  expects  to  explore  with  members  of  Congress  the  problems 
to  be  solved,  and  endeavors  to  win  the  assent  of  reasonable  minds  in  achieving  the  objectives  sought. 


INTRODUCTION 

We  believe  that  the  present  trend  toward  a  divided 
world  can  be  reversed  by  prompt  and  wise  action.  This  is 
difficult;  it  is  also  urgent.  We  must  abandon  policies  of  fear 
and  despair  if  we  would  break  through  the  vicious  circle. 
War  is  not  inevitable.  Peace  can  be  achieved.  What  is 
needed  is  the  extension  of  world-wide  law  and  government 
rather  than  military  nationalism,  and  a  larger  measure  of  faith 
in  God  and  in  mankind — in  the  supremacy  of  reason  over 
force  and  the  power  of  love  over  fear. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND 
WORLD  FEDERATION 

The  United  Nations 

The  world  neighborhood  must  be  effectively  organized 
as  a  world  community.  To  this  end,  we  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  give  full  political,  financial,  and  moral 
support  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies  in 
all  their  constructive  efforts  for  a  peaceful  world.  The  United 
States  should  unfailingly  and  consistently  encourage  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  the  United  Nations  for  economic,  social 
and  political  cooperation  among  nations.  The  moral  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States  should  be  directed  persistently 
toward  enlarging  confidence,  faith,  and  good  will  within  the 
United  Nations. 

We  particularly  urge  the  greatest  possible  use  of  United 
Nations  machinery  in  the  field  of  human  welfare  and  progress. 
The  Trusteeship  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  and  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien¬ 
tific,  and  Cultural  Organization  are  examples  of  agencies  in 
which  vigorous  and  purposeful  participation  by  all  member 
nations  will  open  additional  channels  through  which  the 
yorld-wide  standards  of  living  and  behavior  may  be  raised. 

Within  the  present  framework  of  the  Charter  we  believe 
many  steps  can  be  taken  which  will  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  materially  in  its  efforts  to  resolve  differences  between 
nations.  We  recommend  the  following  specific  steps  (on 
which  Congressional  action  has  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing): 

I.  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  United  Nations  and 
associated  agencies;  raising  or  eliminating  arbitrary 
ceilings  on  United  States  financial  contributions  to 
specialized  agencies  so  that  more  adequate  financing 
of  their  programs  will  be  possible. 


2.  Channeling  through  the  United  Nations  the  maximum 
support  and  effort  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas. 

3.  Acceptance  of  members  into  the  United  Nations  with¬ 
out  oiscrimination,  on  the  basis  of  their  willingness  to 
accept  responsibilities  as  defined  in  the  Charter. 

4.  Acceptance  without  reservation  by  the  United  States 
of  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  and 
increased  use  of  the  World  Court  In  settling  disputes. 

5.  Action  by  Congress  in  support  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration  of  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
when  submitted. 

6.  Action  by  Congress  toward  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Genocide. 

World  Federation 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  toward  a  genuine  federal  world  government  of  limited 
powers,  acting  under  law  enforceable  on  individuals.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  United  States  could  greatly  aid  this 
development  is  by  clearly  indicating  its  readiness  to  accept 
restriction  of  national  sovereignty  .over  armaments,  in  favor 
of  international  authority,  in  order  to  aid  the  achievement  of 
rapid  and  universal  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  police 
levels.  This  international  authority  can  be  exercised  effec¬ 
tively  only  by  an  international  civilian  agency  of  inspection 
empowered  to  deal  with  the  individual. 

We  urge  the  following  immediate  steps  by  the  United 
States  leading  toward  federal  world  government: 

1.  Early  passage  by  Congress  of  the  resolution  which  de¬ 
clares  that  It  should  be  a  fundamental  objective  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  United  Nations  into  a  world  federation 
open  to  all  nations. 

2.  Study  and  agreement  by  Congress  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  on  basic  changes  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  needed  to  transform  the  United  Nations  into 
a  federal  world  government,  rather  than  merely  placing 
emphasis  on  elimination  of  the  veto.  This  study  should 
also  include  what  changes  may  be  needed  In  tne  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  participate 
fully  in  a  federal  world  government. 

3.  Support  for  the  establishment  of  a  U  N  commission 
to  study  prospects  and  possibilities  for  independent 


sources  of  revenue  for  the  United  Nations  in  addition 
to  the  contributions  by  member  states. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

It  is  our  belief  that  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
need  to  be  treated  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  rather  than 
as  a  combat  to  be  won  or  lost.  We  recognize  and  condemn 
the  present  totalitarianism  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  While  being  quite  cognizant  of 
this,  we  repudiate  the  fatalistic  pessimism  which  would  su¬ 
pinely  let  the  fate  of  the  United  States  depend  on  Russian 
initiative  in  improving  U.  S.-U.S.S.R.  relations.  The  present 
crisis  in  these  relations  is  partly  a  reflection  of  the  deep  fears 
which  each  country  has  of  the  other's  policies  and  inten¬ 
tions.  A  sincere  and  thorough  effort  to  reduce  these  fears 
is  needed  if  any  fundamental  improvement  in  relations  is  to 
be  achieved.  Action  by  one  nation  must  be  reciprocated 
by  the  other  if  a  solution  is  to  be  reached.  This  will  require 
patience,  a  recognition  of  the  real  difficulties  which  exist, 
and  a  willingness  to  judge  our  actions  by  the  same  standards 
to  which  we  subject  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  calls  for 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  take 
the  moral  initiative  in  seeking  to  combat  the  idea  that  war 
is  inevitable. 

As  specific  action  we  endorse  the  suggestions  made  in 
the  report  prepared  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  on  ^The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union."  The 
suggestions  therein  outlined  include: 

1 .  Relaxation  of  the  present  restrictive  United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  encouragement  of  East-West  trade 
in  goods  other  than  armaments. 

2.  The  drawing  up  of  a  general  peace  treaty  with  a  uni¬ 
fied  Germany  as  a  major  objective  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  The  Report  says:  "The  continued  divi¬ 
sion  of  Germany  will  almost  certainly  lead  in  West 
Germany  to  an  acceleration  of  efforts  to  create  an 
economically  and  militarily  viable  state  related  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  Such  a  policy  can  be 
expected  to  heighten  East-West  tension." 

3.  Efforts  by  the  United  States  to  enlarge  the  respon¬ 
sibility  ot  the  United  Nations  and  to  strengthen  its 
existing  services  and  functions. 

4.  The  initiation  by  the  United  States  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  of  a  new  effort  to  relieve  the  world  of  the  burden 
of  armaments. 


GERMANY 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  above  regarding  Ger¬ 
many,  we  would  advocate  inclusion  of  a  unified  Germany 
In  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies.  Instead  of 
encouraging  the  re-armament  of  Germany  and  a  policy  of 
military  expediency,  the  United  States  should  wort  for  the 
inclusion  ot  Germany  in  an  international  convention  covering 
the  control,  inspection,  and  reduction  of  armaments. 


DISARMAMENT  AND 
CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

The  increasing  tempo  of  the  arms  race  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  leading  toward  war.  Armaments  inspire  fear 
rather  than  confidence  and  can  never  build  a  real  or  lasting 
peace.  Universal  disarmament  is  one  of  the  basic  essentials 


for  a  durable  peace,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  a 
stable  world  economy.  We  call  for  prophetic  leadership 
by  the  United  States  in  all-out  effort  for  universal  disarm¬ 
ament.  The  President's  announced  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  runs  counter  to  this. 
World  peace  and  world  solvency  are  at  stake. 

The  United  States  should  seek  new  and  creative  ways 
to  break  the  present  deadlock  over  the  control  of  atomic 
energy.  A  fresh  appraisal  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  atomic 
energy  control  should  be  made.  The  relationship  between 
atomic  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  of  conventional 
weapons  should  be  recognized  and  all  should  be  brought 
under  international  regulation  and  control  with  a  view  to  their 
elimination. 

Mr.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  President  of  the  General  Assam 
bly  ot  the  United  Nations,  called  for  exploration  along  many 
different  lines  for  control  of  atomic  energy.  As  a  beginning, 
the  United  States  might  explore  the  possibilities  of  some 
kind  of  a  standstill  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  seek  to  stop  the  making  of  atomic  bombs,  place  the 
present  stockpiles  under  United  Nations  supervision  pending 
their  destruction  (or  if  scientifically  feasible,  the  utilization 
of  the  atomic  energy  Involved)  and  the  initiation  of  a  system 
of  inspection.  The  standstill  period  could  be  utilized  for  a 
re-appraisal  of  what  would  constitute  an  effective  interna 
tional  control  and  for  making  progress  on  conventions  bring 
ing  other  modern  super-weapons  under  control. 

The  atomic  bomb  is  not  a  police  weapon,  and  control 
by  the  United  Nations  should  not  Imply  its  possible  use  by 
the  United  Nations,  but  the  prohibition  of  its  use.  The  goal 
should  be  the  complete  outlawry  of  the  atom  bomb  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  and  creative  purposes. 

The  process  of  disarmament  will  involve  significant 
strides  toward  a  federal  world  system  with  inspection  and 
enforcement  provisions  applied  to  individuals. 

In  regard  to  general  disarmament  we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  United  States  take  the  initiative  in  the  United 
Nations  in  an  effort  to  establish  international  control 
of  all  major  weapons  in  order  to  further  the  rapid  dis 
armament  of  all  nations  down  to  internal  policing  levels 
with  effective  international  supervision  and  inspection. 

2.  That  the  United  Nations  be  urged  to  establish  an  inter¬ 
national  commission  to  study  the  present  burden  of 
armament  on  civilian  economies  in  the  world;  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  national  policies  of  shifting  a  large  share  of 
economic  resources  from  unproductive  military  pro¬ 
grams  to  productive  civilian  programs  without  creating 
serious  repercussions  in  employment  and  business 
activity. 

3.  That  careful  preparation  should  be  begun  now  for  the 
calling  of  an  international  disarmament  conference  to 
be  held  under  United  Nations  auspices,  or  some  com 
parable  procedure,  to  undertake  tne  over-all  problems 
of  mutual  reduction  of  armaments  toward  the  goal  of 
world  disarmament. 

4.  That  international  agreements  be  concluded  to  abolish 
conscription  and  to  eliminate  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  and  preparation  for  bacteriological  warfare. 

5.  That  the  United  States  should  support  the  internation¬ 
alization  and  demilitarization,  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  of  strategic  waterways  and  the  polar  regions. 

6.  That  United  States  policy  emphasize  the  development 
of  world-wide  activities  in  tne  economic  and  social 
fields,  to  meet  human  need,  rather  than  emphasize 
reliance  upon  armed  alliances,  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  and  containment  of  Russia  by  military  means. 


MILITARIZATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

We  reiterate  our  determined  opposition  to  universal 
military  training,  to  the  Selective  Service  System,  to  the 
increasing  militarization  of  America  through  military  training 
in  the  schools,  to  the  military  control  of  scientific  research 
and  atomic  development,  to  the  military  domination  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy,  and  to  the  large  proportion  of  federal 
expenditures  which  go  for  military  purposes. 

RECOVERY  AND  RELIEF 

We  recommend  continuation  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  generous  support  for  an  adequate  program  of 
relief  and  recovery.  In  particular  we  support: 

1.  An  urgently  needed  bold  new  international  program 
for  using  American  and  other  resources  to  help  people 
help  themselves  to  overcome  illiteracy,  disease,  and 
hunger  through  an  enlarged  United  Nations  program 
of  assistance.  Development  of  the  Point  IV  program 
for  scientific  and  technological  aid  to  underdeveloped 
areas  should  as  far  as  possible  be  done  by  multilateral 
action  through  the  United  Nations.  This  would  include 
continuing  scientific  studies  made  through  the  United 
Nations  of  the  resources  of  the  world  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  backward  areas.  Such  an  enterprise 
should  stress  the  selection  of  high-caliber  personnel 
whose  character  and  abilities  and  sympathetic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  peoples  involved  will  contribute  help¬ 
fully  to  the  projects  undertaken.  Political  freedom  in 
an  interdependent  world,  increased  productivity,  better 
conservation,  improved  living  standards,  and  full  em¬ 
ployment  are  among  the  essential  goals. 

2.  Adequate  appropriations  channeled  through  the 
United  Nations  for  rehabilitation  of  Arab  refugees  in 
the  Middle  East. 

3.  Vigorous  efforts  to  utilize  our  surpluses  of  food  and 
fiber  to  alleviate  world  hunger  and  distress.  This 
would  involve  the  larger  questions  of  what  part  United 
States  agricultural  production  could  assume  in  meeting 
world  needs  for  food,  and  how  most  effectively  this 
might  be  carried  out.  Every  effort  should  be  used  to 
support  and  extend  the  worlc  of  the  FAO  in  this  field. 

4.  Generous  and  continued  support  through  appropria¬ 
tions  and  voluntary  contributions  for  the  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund.  We  urge  Congress  to 
reconsider  its  proposal  that  the  United  States  should 
cease  participation  on  June  30,  1950. 

5.  An  appropriation  for  use  in  providing  technical  and 
scienti^c  books  and  publications  for  libraries  abroad 
of  the  money  ($1,229,000)  earned  during  the  last  war 
by  conscientious  objectors  and  impounded  in  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

6.  The  humanitarian  possibilities  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
recognize  and  criticize  the  widespread  use  of  economic 
assistance  as  an  instrument  in  the  existing  power 
struggle. 

i.  The  carrying  out  of  recovery  programs  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

WORLD  TRADE 

We  advocate  and  support  measures  to  increase  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  international  trade.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  in  order  to  keep  on  exporting  heavily,  the  United  States 
should  receive  more  imports,  and  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  further  reducing  our  tariffs.  In  particular,  we 


support  United  States  adherence  to  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  and  continuation,  unimpaired  and  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  of  the  principles  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Pro¬ 
gram,  considering  the  need  for  revision  as  its  arises.  We 
advocate  and  support  reciprocal  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
channels  of  trade  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  nations  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

IMMIGRATION,  DISPLACED  PERSONS. 

AND  REFUGEES 

We  deplore  the  mass  expulsion  of  populations,  no  mat¬ 
ter  for  what  reason  it  be  done,  and  call  for  vigorous  and 
sustained  action  to  find  homes  and  employment  and  a  decent 
chance  to  live  without  fear.  The  problem  of  refugees  in 
Palestine,  Greece,  Germany,  and  India,  and  displaced  per¬ 
sons  should  be  approached  multilaterally,  as  an  international 
responsibility. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948  should  be  amended 
to  remove  inequalities  and  burdensome  technical  require¬ 
ments,  and  to  admit  greater  numibers.  We  support  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization. 

The  problem  of  12,000,000  German  expellees  is  a  very 
serious  one.  In  looking  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
we  recommend  greater  generosity  and  unselfishness  by  the 
United  States  toward  the  admission  to  this  country  of  a 
ortion  of  these  people,  but  realize  that  emigration  cannot 
e  more  than  a  partial  solution.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  should  encourage  in  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  an 
extensive  program  of  housing  and  make  credit  available 
through  ECA  counterpart  funds  for  the  expansion  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  absorb  this  group.  The  United  States  should 
contribute  generously  to  an  international  program  for  the 
integration  of  the  remaining  expellees  into  me  life  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  Germany  and  of  Europe. 

We  would  encourage  a  careful  study  of  our  entire  im¬ 
migration  and  naturalization  policies  with  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
evaluating  their  validity  in  the  light  of  present-day  needs. 
Specifically,  we  support  the  Judd  Bill  which  would  grant 
naturalization  rights  to  those  Orientals  living  in  this  country 
who,  except  for  their  national  origin,  are  qualified  for  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  it  would  remove  the  total  exclusion  features  of 
our  immigration  laws  for  Orientals,  placing  them  on  a  quota 
basis. 

CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 

We  encourage  cultural  exchange  through  all  possible 
channels,  including  libraries,  conferences,  and  exchange  of 
students,  teachers  and  other  personnel. 

AMNESTY 

Amnesty  should  be  granted  to  all  violators  of  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Act  whose  conscientiously  held  principles 
ara  expressed  in  ethical  and  intellectual  terms,  as  well  as 
those  who  can  use  religious  language  to  express  their  beliefs. 
We  urge  that  the  President  reconsider  the  very  limited  par¬ 
don  program  initiated  under  the  Amnesty  Declaration  of 
December  24,  1947. 

The  groups  to  whom  amnesty  should  be  extended  in¬ 
clude  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  ana  other  such  groups  as  the 
Puerto  Ricans  who  objected  to  conscription  without  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians  who  objectea  on 
religious  grounds,  the  Negroes  who  opposed  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  on  the  grounds  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  walked  out  of  Civilian  Public  Service 
Can^s  or  who  refused  to  cooperate  in  Civilian  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Camps  or  in  prison  because  of  conscientious  reasons. 


WELFARE.  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


W*  rocognize  the  fact  that  in  the  modern  complex  economy,  in¬ 
terdependence  with  its  accompanying  insecurity  is  a  problem  calling 
for  thoroughgoing  study  and  courageous  statesmanship,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  of  various  governmental  agencies. 
Individual  awareness  of  and  responsibility  for  human  needs  must  be 
nurtured.  Sensitivity  to  human  needs  in  our  communities  leads  first 
to  action  by  individuals  and  by  voluntary  organizations. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  under  certain  circumstances  federal  aid 
is  necessary  to  make  up  for  local  and  regional  inadequacies,  voluntary 
and  local  initiative  should  be  preserved  and  further  developed.  The 
acceptance  of  responsibility  by  local  and  state  agencies  should  be 
encouraged.  Federal  aid,  when  necessary,  should  be  directed  not 
toward  centralization  of  control  but  toward  strengthening  local  and 
regional  programs  wherever  possible. 

In  the  field  of  health  and  medical  care,  certain  services  call  par¬ 
ticularly  for  public  aid.  These  include  education  and  research,  the 
public  health  service,  and  school  health  programs,  as  well  as  care  for 
the  mentally  ill.  In  the  field  of  personal  medical  care,  provision  for 
medical  and  hospital  benefits  should  be  extended  (using  voluntary 
methods  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  providing  safeguards  for 
the  individual's  free  choice  of  doctors  and  institutions). 

It  is  with  these  points  in  mind  that  we  recommend  for  serious 
study  and  consideration  the  following: 

Federal  aid  to  public  education,  under  safeguards  for  state  and 
local  independence  in  the  control  of  public  schools,  including 
freedom  from  military  control; 

A  health  program  adequately  supporting  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  providing  more  generously  for  the 
care  of  the  mentally  ill  and  for  school  health  programs; 

Provision  for  medical  and  hospital  benefits,  using  voluntary 
methods  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  providing  safeguards 
for  the  individual's  free  choice  of  doctors  and  institutions; 

Further  development  and  extension  of  the  Social  Security  Pro¬ 
gram; 

Basic  research  and  planning  toward  stable  and  full  employment, 
including  planning  of  a  long-range  program  of  economically 
sound  public  works  which  might  ^  accelerated  in  case  of  a 
serious  recession  in  employment; 

The  development  of  procedures  for  better  relations  between 
labor  and  management  and  for  the  mutually  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions  of  conflicts  between  them. 


GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZATION 


We  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Hoover  Commission  to  reduce 
waste,  duplication,  and  extravagance  in  the  federal  government  and  to 
reorganize  the  various  agencies  of  government  more  efficiently. 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

We  continue  our  historic  concern  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  every  individual  in  all  areas  of  life,  whether  it  be 
political,  economic,  social  or  religious.  The  strengthening  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man  assumes  certain  basic  freedoms — ^the  freedom  of  conscience; 
of  belief,  including  political  and  economic;  freedom  of  movement, 
association,  and  assembly;  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  and  freedom 
of  mind  meeting  mind  in  the  search  for  truth. 


Loyalty 

Although  we  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  government  to  dis¬ 
miss  employees  who  are  incompetent  or  disloyal  to  its  legitimate  in¬ 
terests,  we  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  present  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  loyalty  of  employees  of  the  federal  government.  Employees  are 
questioned  or  dismissed  on  charges  which  are  not  proved  and  on 
evidence,  the  source  of  which  the  accused  cannot  examine.  We  de¬ 
plore  this,  for  it  has  been  long  established  as  a  basic  principle  of  our 
law  that  the  accused  must  have  the  right  to  confront  and  cross-examine 
his  accuser.  We  feel  that  this  should  remain  inviolate. 


We  appreciate  what  we  believe  to  be  a  sincere  attempt  to  ad«j 
minister  the  executive  order  fairly  and  justly.  However,  we  belies 
the  program  itself  is  based  on  the  premise  that  a  person  charged  with] 
disloyalty  is  guilty  unless  he  can  prove  his  innocence,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  firmly  established  principle  that  innocence  of  crime  is  auumed 
unless  otherwise  proved.  Even  though  for  the  present  the  loyalty  pro>< 
gram  is  administered  with  a  view  to  justice,  yet  as  a  procedure  it  seems 
inherently  dangerous. 

If  the  present  executive  order  is  continued,  it  would  seem  essential] 
that  disloyalty  be  strictly  defined  and  that  adequate  safeguards  be] 
established  against  the  assumption  of  guilt  by  association  in  the  ab-| 
sence  of  proof  of  individual  guilt. 


Secrecy  and  Security 

We  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  growing  use  of  secret  police! 
methods  in  this  countiy.  We  seriously  question  whether  security  in  a] 
democracy  can  be  attained  through  more  and  more  secrecy. 

Racial  Justice  and  Civil  Rights 


^  Civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  touch  (I)  the  constitutional  safe 
guards  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  under  due  proceal 

law  secured  to  all  Americans  and  residents  of  the  United  States  and] 
(2)  the  prerogatives,  privileges,  and  opportunities  which  are  the  ideah 
of  American  democracy.  We  therefore  recommend  legislation  to  pr 
tect  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  the  individual  and  must  disapproi 
of  all  legislation  which  abuses  individuals,  violates  their  rights  an^ 
liberties,  and  denies  them  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop  to  their 
greatest  capacity.  We  take  this  position  with  the  deep  recognition] 
that  how  this  nation  performs  in  its  domestic  life  has  great  significance,!! 
for  good  or  ill,  in  its  relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  approve  national  legislation: 

1.  To  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  for  candidates 
for  national  office. 

2.  To  declare  lynching  and  related  forms  of  mob  violence  a  federal 
crime  and  to  provide  machinery  of  enforcement. 

3.  To  abolish  capital  punishment. 

4.  To  make  possible  the  end  of  wardship  for  American  Indians  | 
through  an  adequately  supported,  long-term  program  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  education,  with  due  provision  made  for  protecting  the 
Indian  tribal  lands. 

5.  To  reaffirm  the  position  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  federal 
city  and  capital  of  the  notion  and  to  provide  for  outlawing  of  all 
public  practices  of  discrimination,  based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or ; 
national  origin,  and  to  strengthen  the  civil  rights  laws  pertaining 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Wo  favor  home  rule  for  the  District  : 
of  Columbia,  and  the  granting  to  its  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  be  represented  in  Congress. 

6.  To  establish  a  federal  program  for  fair  employment  practices,  to 
work  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination  in  employment,  in  the 
government  service,  and  in  interstate  commerce,  based  on  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

7.  To  prohibit  discrimination  and  segregation  based  on  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 


The  above  reeommendaUoiu,  euhieet  to  editorial  revUiont 
by  the  executive  committee,  were  approved  in  principle  by 
the  General  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
January  12,  1950,  with  tome  dittent  on  certain  itemt. 

Thit  Statement  doet  not  preclude  later  action  this  year 
by  the  Friendt  Committee  on  National  Legitlution  regarding 
other  ittttet  of  concern  to  Friendt  which  may  arite. 

A  monthly  newtletter  on  legitlative  developmentt  in  Con- 
grett  it  tent  to  aU  contributort  of  $2  per  year  or  more. 

Thit  it  not  an  official  ttatement  of  the  Sotiety  of  Friendt. 
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